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INTERIOR OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, w_ 1763. 


Tae Engraving is copied from an old print, representing a riot which took place in Covent 
Garden Theatre, February 24, 1763. The disturbance arose out of a previous squabble on the 
25th of January, owing to the Managers refusing to take Half-price. A truce was then obtained, 
by assuring the audience that Half-price should be again taken as usual; but on February 24, 
the opera of Artaxerxes was announced, with the notice that ‘“‘ Nothing under full price can be 
taken.’’ On this evening, the audience would not suffer the opera to begin, until Mr. Beard, 
one of the proprietors (who played drtabanes), came upon the stage, and gave them a cate- 
gorical answer, Yes or No, concerning Half-price. From 6 till 9 o’clock, several messages and 
speeches passed, but none that were satisfactory to the audience. At half past 9; the audience 
began to tear up and destroy the benches and front of the second gallery, the.seats in the 
boxes, glasses, &c. The stage soon became crowded with the audience from the boxes and 
pit; the damage amounted to several hundred pounds, many of the performers, &c. were much 
hurt, and the repairs of the theatre occupied five days. In the Manager’s Advertisement on the 
following day, the expense of £50 per night for the performance of Ariarerwes was urged as a 

lea for refusing Half-price. The Proprietors at length succumbed to the public ; on March 3, 
Coolant was restored, and Woodward gave out for the next night, the comedy of “* Alle 
Well that ends Weill,” 

The Cut represents the scene of riot just at its commencement, the ring-leaders clambering 
over the orchestra, and the musicians flinching and crouching to escape the blows of the rioters, 
two of whom are armed with swords, another with a club, &c. ‘ 

But the value of the engraving, as a theatrical curiosity, is the idea it gives of the interior. of 
Covent Garden, 66 years since. There were no foot-lights; candles suspended aver thestage in 
hoops, as at fairs in our time, and placed in branches Son the pillars, being the only mode of 
lighting the house.* It is interesting to observe the small dimensions of the old house, for it only 
held £200 ; and the plainness of decoration presents a curious contrast with the magnificence of 
the present Theatre. The company, in. boxes, pit, and-gallery, all wore their low-crowned hats. 
during the performance, as shown in the sketch. 


* The present mode of lighting the scenery, by lamps invisible to the audience, was introduced by Garrick, in 1765. 
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ANTI-VAUXHALL. 


All the world know that we are indebted to 
old Jonathan Tyers, for the establisliment of 
Vauxhall Gardens in the year 1730; but every 
one is not aware that the ingenious old gentle- 
man contrived for his own amusement an Anti- 
Vauzhall, at his seat, Denbies, near the pretty 
little town of Dorking, and: opposite Box Hill. 
This curious place is thus described in the last 
edition of the Picturesque Promenade round 
Dorking :— 


At Denbies Tyers passed much of his time in 
planning several theatrical allusions and devices, 
and ‘in rendering this spot a perfect contrast to 
the bewitching routine of gaiety and merri- 
ment, with which he electrified his metropolitan 
votaries. The anomaly is said to have been 
conducted with strict adherence to that effect. 
Here every object tended to impress the mind 
with grave contemplation, and led to a convic- 
tion of the frivolity of the celebrated resort at 
Vauxhall, then in the zenith of its success. 


The principal scene was a wood of eight |: 


acres, denominated Ji Penseroso, where he 
contrived to represent, in terrific similitude, the 
*¢ Valley of the Shadow of Death.”’ Here, in- 
stead of protracted vistas of festive lamps, with 


their matchless reflection, and long rows of 
boxes containing groups of lively gallantry, was 
the stillness of the mazy walk !—Instead of the 
choral orchestra,—a small temple, on which 
were numerous inscriptions, calculated to pro- 
duce the most gloomy effect on their reader. 
Instead of captivating glees, airs, and ballads, 


and the heavenly harmony of instruments,—the 
monotonous solo of a clock (concealed from 
view) brokéthe solemn silence at the end of 
every minute,} and, forcibly proclaiming the 
rapid march of time, served as a memento of its 
vast importance. Instead of the spacious ro- 
tunda, saloons, and piazzas,—a dismal alcove, 
in which were some curious paintings by Hay- 
man, particularly the dying Christian and the 
unbeliever, and a statue of Truth trampling on 
a mask, directed the attention to those awful 
objects. 

At the termination of a walk were two ex- 
cellently-carved pedestals, with two buman 
sculls, each of which addressed the male or 
female visitant. 


THE LADY’S SCULL. 


Blush not, ye fair, to own me !~-but be wise, 
Not turn from sad mortality your eyes ; 
Fame says (and Fame alone can tell how true) 
I—once—was lovely, and belov’d, like you ; 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flatterers now ? 
Filed with the subject of each lover's vow. 
Adieu the roses red, and lilies white ; 
Adieu those eyes, that made the darkness light. 
No more, alas! those coral lips are seen, 
Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
Turn from your mirror, and behold in me, 
At once what thousands can’t or dare not see. 
Unvarnish’d, I the real truth impart, 
Nor here am plac’d, but to direct the beart, 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, 
The .grave may terrify, but can’t deceive. 
On beauty’s fragile state no more depend ; 
Here youth and pleasure, age and sorrow end. 
Here drops the mask, here shuts the final scene, 
Nor differs e three-score from gay fifteen. 
All press to the same goal—the tomb, 
- Where wrinkted Laura smiles at Chloe's bloom : 
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When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Here learn the lesson, to be vain no more. 
Yet virtue still against decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S SCULL. 
Why start ?—the case is yours—or will be soon ; 
Some years, perhaps—perhaps another moon ; 
Life, at its utmost length, is still a breath, 
And those who longest dream, must wake in death. 
Like you, I once thought every bliss secure, 
And gold of every ill the certain cure ; 
Till steep’d in sorrow, and besieged with pain, 
Too late, I found all earthly riches vain ; 
Disease, with scorn, threw back the sordid fee, 
And Death still answer’d, What is gold to me ! 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly sought : 
And fools obsequious nurs’d the childish thought. 
Circled with brib’d applause and purchas’d praise, 
I built on endless grandeur, endless days ; 
Till death awoke me from my dream of pride, 
And laid a prouder beggar by my side. 
Pleasure I courted, and obey’d my taste, 
The banquet smil’d, and smil’d the gay repast ; 
A loathsome carcase was my constant care, 
And worlds were ransack’d, but for me to share. 
Go on, vain man, to luxury be firm, 
Yet know—I feasted but to feast a worm ! 
Already, sure, less terrible I seem ; 
And you, like me, shall own—that life’s a dream. 
Farewell! remember! nor my words despise— 
The only happy are the only wise. 


Such eccentric imageries, making irrefragable 
appeals to the feelings of the dissolute debauchee, 
might form a persuasive penitentiary, and urge 
the necessity of amendment with better effect 
than all the farsical frenzies of mere formalists 
and fanatics. They were, however, entirely 
removed by the Hon. Peter King, who, on the 
death of Mr. Tyers, in 1767, purchased the 
estate, which, in 1781, he disposed of to James 
Whyte, Esq. By the latter gentleman it was 
sold, in 1787, to Joseph Denison, Esq., the 
father of the present proprietor. 
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Friday, June 12.—As You Like It—Musicat MELANGE 
—Lortery Ticket—Spectre on Honsesack; or, Don 
Giovanni. (For the Benefit of Miss Love.) 


SmaxsPeare’s As you Like it, is by no means 
a popular acting play, much as it abounds with 
wit, love, and philosophy, and the sweetness and 
simplicity of adversity and forest life. It is 
seldom, however, that an audience rightly com- 
prehend the characters of Rosalind, Jaques, 
or Touchstone, although the pathetic episodes 
of the play seize hold on the ‘sympathies of all. 
Miss Love played Kosalind with archness, but 
not in the poetic vein of the author; still, why 
introduce such jingling rhymes as the “* Archer 
Boy,” and “ Rise, gentle Moon!” in a play of 
Shakspeare’s? With due respect for living 
genius, we cannot, in the midst of a scene, for- 
get the immortal bard, to admire the productions 
of yesterday; and the comparison is, of course, 
disadvantageous. Mr. Young’s Jaques is a fine 
walk of philosophic melancholy; but Mr. Har- 
ley’s Touchstone is barely respectable. Shak- 
speare’s fools are neither comedy, tragedy, nor 
farce, but Mr. Harley’s is the mere touchstone 
of folly. In the Lottery Ticket, M. Laporte 
played the Lawyer’s Clerk with infinite comic 
humour, and made the interlude a very pleasant 
trifle. The original afterpiece, the tre on 
Horseback, was the first burlesque which intro- 
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duced the extravagan 
Leporelio to an English audience. 
Saturday, June 13.—Pavut Pay—Dear as a Post— 


‘TWOULD PuzzLe a ConsuRoR.—(For the Benefit of Mr. 
Liston.) 

Monday, June 15.—A MasQuerabe. 

Tuesday, June 16.—OTHELLO—LOVE IN WRINKLES— 
Taree WEEKS AFTER Marniace.—(For the Benefit of Miss 
PHILLIPS.) 

The dress and first circle were nearly filled, 
the pit full, and the galleries but thinly attended, 
on this evening. It should have been otherwise, 
for one of the most promising tragic actresses of 
our day. 

Mr. Young performed Othells, for the first 
time ati this theatre. His performance had 
many flashes of first-rate excellence, but, as a 
whole, it was very unequal. It lacked much of 
the whirlwind of rage, and the fitful gusts of 
passion and intense feeling, which we witnessed 
on the Covent Garden stage last season. The 
third act—the finest portion of our acting 
drama—was consequently inefficient, and one 
of the scenes hardly rose above mediocrity. 
Nevertheless, certain parts were enthusiastically 
applauded ; but such passages as Othello’s fare- 
well, lost much of their touching beauty in Mr. 
Young’s delivery of them. His performance 
had less trick and start than Mr. Kean’s, but at 
the same time it wanted the relief, the beau- 
tiful light and shade, in which that actor excels. 
Mr. Cooper’s Jago had not the common sin of 
second-rate performances; it bore much pains- 
taking, but was still little more than respectable. 
His action is notsufficiently varied for the charac- 
ter. Cassio was but tamely filled by Mr.J.Vining, 
and the Roderigo of Mr. Browne was of the 
same grade. Miss Phillips performed Desde- 
monu with great truth and feeling, though we 
could not help thinking her bravado of innocence 
sometimes too strong. Her appearance was, how- 
ever, extremely interesting, and she was much 
applauded throughout the play. Mrs. Bunn, 
as Emilia, made the usual points, and dressed 
and looked remarkably well; and we more than 
once envied the villain Jago so beautiful a wife. 

Throughout the play, we noticed an oddity 
which it may be worth while to mention, All 
the characters (except on one occasion) pro- 
nounced “thy” as “ thee :’’ surely this is an 
error which it is worth while to correct, 

Wednesday, June 17.—JaNE SHORE—Poor SOLDIER— 
THIERNA-NA-OGE. 

In Jane Shore, Mrs. Bunn played Alicia in a 
first-rate tragic vein; her performance was, 
indeed, excellent. Dumont, a character rarely 
well filled, but in truth, very essential to the 
success of the tragedy, was sustained with great 
discrimination and feeling by Mr. Aitken. We 
saw this gentleman early in the season as Pere- 

ine, in John Bull, a performance which gave 
us a high opinion of his judgment as an actor ; 
the same feeling was corroborated behind the 



















It is hardly just to re- 


* We have just seen Mr. Cumberland’s Edition of this 
piece, in his “‘ Minor Theatre,” with an admirable Portrait 
of Fitzwilliam, as Leporello, by Wageman and Woolnoth. 
The engraving is first-rate, and the likeness excellent. 


second-rate character. 
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curtain, yet, except in Rienzi (Savelli) Mr. | 
Aitken has seldom been entrusted with a | 







ces of Don Giovanni* and | serve such opportunities till the close of the 


season, 


Thursday, June 18.—Ros Roy—Lirriz Goopr Two 
Suoss—Tus Review. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
, June 12.—Beaux .Staatacem—AvLp Rosin 
Gaay—Devin’s Evixie. 

Saturday, June 13.—LioNgL AND CLARIssa—REMI- 
NISCENCEs OP DispIN—Bsooars' Opgra (Characters Re- 
versed )—For the Benefit of Mr. Watson. 

Tuese performances, though possessing much 
novelty, did not prove sterling attractions. 
We noticed the oddity of the announcement in 
our last Number, and the eccentricity alone 
ought to have filled the theatre; but we fear 
the controversy which had been raging in the 
week, with almost fanatic fury, had the effect 
of keeping persons away : some, perhaps, feared 
the house would be crowded to inconvenience, 
others thought a stigma would be fixed on them 
if they were seen there; so that probably the 
audience consisted of Mr. Watson’s friends, 
and a few who were collectors of dramatic 
curiosities, to be retailed thirty or forty years 
hence, in fine-drawn autobiographies. The 
result, too, reminds us of one of Mr. Mathews’s 
best drawn characters, who is always venting 
his disappointment in ‘‘ People make too much 
of a thing.”’ 

Lionel and Clarissa was well cast, and its 
heaviness somewhat relieved by introduced songs. 
Colonel Oldboy is one of Mr. Fawcett’s best 
performances,——rich and racy, always smacking 
of humour, but never of coarseness or vulgarity, 
and it bas a few ticklish scenés and _ situations. 
The Jessamy of Mr. Green was @ mere cox- 
comb of a coxcomb, in spite of symmetry of . 
figure, and the finest leg and ancle on the stage. 
His “Strike me,’’ was, however, abtindantly 
effective in echoes of laughter, and reminded 
us of the excellence of the. original, as com- 
pared with scores of wretched ‘imitations in 
modern farces ; for this said strike me has often 
done a dull piece some service, Mr. Wood 
played Lione/ with greater force of acting than 
we ever gave him credit to possess; he was 
likewise in excellent voice, and was equally 
successful in the several songs. Miss Hughes, 
as Clarissa, and Miss Forde, as Diana, sang 
very delightfully; and Miss Goward’s Jenny 
was almost equal to Miss Kelly, in the same 
line of acting. Her song, “Indeed, forsooth, 
a pretty youth,” was loudly éncored; and Mr, 
Fawcett had the pleasure of being tantalized 
over again, as a fine lesson to all restless old 

entlemen. But how can we speak of Mrs. 

avenport, as Lady Mary Oldboy ?—all truth 
and nature, with as much of the vis comiica as a 
woman of 30; yet Mrs. Davenport is 78. Half 
the world of favourite actors grow careless 
before they are 60, yet Mrs. D. is as attentive 
| to her character as an actress who is just begin- 
ing to curry favour with the public. 

The opera was succeeded by the elegy of 
“Tom Bowling,’ sung by all the vocalists, and 
accompanied by Mr, Watson on the organ, with 











| fine effect, though not particularly adapted for 
‘a theatre. The Reminiscences of Dibdin were, 
‘an Overture from his Songs, and half a dozen 


| Songs by different vocalists; they were not, 
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however, listened to with much attention, for 
the audience became sea-sick long before one 
of the singers got through his “‘ Sailor’s Jour- 
nal.’’ “ True Courage,’’ was, however, received 
with _more_attention, from its noble _senti- 
ments, and 2. little dramatic effect thrown into 
its execution. by Mr. J. Russell. ‘‘ Broken 
Gold,’’ was, however rejected; and Mr. Isaacs, 
who attempted “‘Sheep-Shearing,’® was fairly 
folded, without a verse being heard. We were 
sorry to see such fine compositions so uncere- 
monioesly rejected, although the choice of so 
many naval songs, and most of them of no or- 
dinary length, was rather injudicious: it might 
have suited a benefit night at Portsmouth or 
Plymouth ; the people at Covent Garden were 
more for the land service. 


Forgetting Nelson, Duncan, Howe, and Jervis, 


—the audience soon became impatient for the 
Beggars’ Opera, and all Dibdin’s beautiful 
sentimentalities went off like leather and pru- 
nella. The cast was as follows :— 

Captain Macheath ..seccceseree- 


. Lockit eeeeocsedsce 
Peachum .... 2.0 


Filch... 
Polly .... 


Lucy Lockit ....00 
Mrs, Peachum 


Miss Coveney. 
sevees...... Mrs. Weston. 

- A Young Lady. 

Miss Forde. 

Miss C. Watson. 
Mr. J. Reeve. 
Mr. Meadows. 
Mr. O. Smith. 


eeeeereeseeeseceoce 


At last, the curtain rose, and the buz of 
¢uriosity began: the Lady Peachum (not Mrs. 
P.) appeared at the table in the old costume, 
with a powdered flowing wig ; but all was tame 
enough till Mr. O. Smith (Mrs. Peachum) 


entered in silkén sheen and high-starched coiff, 
when the laughter burst forth, and the applause 
soon drowned the few moral hisses that began 
with the first piece ; for there were a few deter- 
mined. oppositionists during the whole of the 


evening. Mrs; Weston’s Lockit was decidedly 
superior to herbrother Peachum ; she appeared 
to have just the thickset figure of a jailor, and 
quarrelled vivd voce, like a scold in breeches. 
At length came Mr. J. Reeve, in robes of vir- 
gin white, as Polly, and no Old Bailey Miss 
ever simpered better, or bore reproach with 
greater resignation. The trickseyings of his 
dress, and little airs of flirtation, are beyond 
sober criticism ; but more than once he put the 
performance in danger by rather too high a kick 
in his exit. Miss Coveney’s Macheath agree- 
ably surprised us: indeed,*she acted the cha- 
racter throughout, not even disconcerted by the 
drolleries of her Polly, when she laid her lovely 
head on his shoulder; besides, she sang very 
prettily. Mr. Meadows, as Lucy, was equal 
to either of the male ladies, and made the 
ow se with Polly irresistibly droll; his very 
eatures were those of a real virago, or vixen, 
whilst Polly reddened with rage, and but for 
the little Captain, would have torn her antago- 
nist to pieces. Miss Forde, as Mat 0’ the Mint, 
wore a blue frock coat and white trowsers, like 
‘Madame Vestris, as Macheath, so that the 
puritans had little to fear from her dress; all 
her female gang, in jackets and trowsers, were 
alike unexceptionable ; but Miss Coveney, the 
Captain, had a red frock coat, yellow buekskins, 
and top boots, almost as gross as Mrs. Humby’s 
Jockey at the Haymarket. We should not for- 
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get the Filch of little Miss Watson,—next to the 
Captain, the best performance of the evening ; 
it was comic, but true to nature, and free from 
all burlesque ; and she is a clever child, who, 
with proper care, may one day make a good 
actress. 

The opera was much curtailed, although it 
was still too long for a broad burlesque ; for, 
after the first appearance of the male ladies, the 
drollery flagged, and the performance became 
dull. One act would have sufficed. In the course 
of the evening, we clearly perceived the shade of 
William Prynne, with a long quilted cap, an 
inch over his eyes, serving as an umbrella to 
defend them from the light, flitting about the 
dress circle of boxes: he scareda few, who left 
their seats and fled ; but the centre lustre being too 
strong for the old fellow (for gas was not known 
in his time), he could not mount, and conse- 
quently the higher orders of the theatre retained 
their seats and their souls. He held in his hand 
the week’s ‘‘ Times”? and “ Globe’? newspapers, 
which he twisted into a scourge or rod, and, after 
one circuit, he alighted inthe orchestra, whence 
he vanished, with a strong smell of sulpbur, it 
is supposed through the music-room beneath the 
stage ;- for, on the following Monday, the ma- 
chinery of the Devil’s Elixir was somewhat 
out of order, and for some time it was feared 
that Mr. O. Smith was irretrievably lost, as 
well as Francisco, the friar, Mr. Warde; but 
this has been traced to Prynne’s revenge for the 
outrage of Saturday. Mr. Smith has, however, 
since resumed his proper habits, and Mr. Warde 
has been fortunately restored to the stage of 
Covent Garden; all good play-goers praise 
Prynne and Barebones, and so the mystery 
ends. 

We had almost resolved not to say a word in 
earnest about the above affair, but the discre- 
pancies of the reports is as wonderful as the una- 
nimity of Puff’s criti¢s. The A¢/as states the audie 
ence not ‘numerous ;’’ and the Atheneum asserts 
that ‘‘ so great were the attractions, that Liston 
got but a poor benefit at Drury Lane the same 
evening.’”? We have only room for these two, 
which are both very far from the fact. The 
dress circle was nearly full; the first circle 
rather thinner; a few standers-up in the second 
circle ; the galleries half-filled ; but the pit was 
crowded early in the evening, and at eight o’clock | 
not a seat could be obtained; and so far from 
Liston’s being an empty benefit, the theatre was 
every where crowded before nine o’clock. 
Nearly all the diurnals were as various as the 
faces in a clockmaker’s shop. We have heard 
the receipts of the night stated ut 205/.; and 
Mr. Watson’s loss, by the “‘ Benefit,” at up- 
wards of 60/, 

Of the moral sin of the reversion of cha- 
racter, we are disposed to say but little, as 
the public must be nearly surfeited with the 
subject. Morality has as many shades and 
modifications as honesty, but it should always 
be consistent. Why the change was more ob- 
jectionable than the Invincibles caste, we are 
unable to decide; and it would be better for 
some people, if they considered how often these 
qualms of mock modesty proceed from bigots 
and coarse-minded men, just such as attribute 
indelicacy to the labours of the sculptor. Boat- 
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swain Smith gives a fine illustration of his 
feelings, when, in his account of the falling of 
the Brunswick Theatre, he talks of the strict 
delicacy of the men, in rescuing the females 
from their perilous situation, once, twice, or 
thrice ; like the morality-men of Saturday-night, 
who proved Swift’s adage, that “a nice man is 
a man of nasty ideas.’”” We confess, we noticed 
the’ audience growing thinner; but charitably 
attributed the seantiness of certain parts of the 
house to the length of the performances and 
the very late hour, supposing that some moralists 
resembled the puritans of old, who would not 
brew beer on a Saturday, lest it should work on 
a Sunday: the association must be obvious ; and 
no man, with half his wits about him, would 
choose an extravagant treat for a Saturday 
night’s performance. 

Monday, June 15.—Part of Den Freiscnvtz, in Ger- 
man—VENICE PRESERVED—DEVIL's Evixik. 

Mr. Cathcart’s fame is, we fear, still destined 
to be provincial; for he has not re-appeared. 
Mr. C. Kemble played Jafier on the above 
evening, and Mr. Warde, Pierre; and Miss 
Smithson repeated Belvidera. 

Tuesday, June 16.—ARTAXERXES —CHARLES THE SECOND 
—TuE WateRmMaNn.—(For the Benefit of Mr. Woon.) 

We are happy to find that the above perform- 
ances attracted a good house. In the simple 


ballad style, Mr. Wood deserves to rank as a 
first-rate singer, but when he soars to what 
may be termed Aeroics in singing, he is faulty 
and unequal, and does not evince good taste. 
His exertions this evening received loud and 
frequent applause. 


Wednesday, June 17.—Suspicious HusBAND—MastER’s 
RIvAL. 

Thursday, June 18.—N0 PERFORMANCE. 

In France, when a theatre is not opened, 
the bill of the day is issued as usual, with the 
word ‘* Retacné” in the cevtre, to which is 
sometimes affixed the cause. The French bills 
are not half the size of our “door bills.”? The 
word ‘‘Closed,’? in the centre of one of the 
latter, would have a very odd appearance, 


HAYMAREET. 

Tus pleasant little theatre opened for the 
season, on Monday evening. The decorations 
of the house bave been cleaned, the fronts of 
the boxes re-touched, and the whole of the 
interior has an elegant appearance. The per- 
formances were, 

Monday, June 15.—SpPrine AND AUTUMN—A New Bat- 
LET—A NEW COMIC PIECE—JOHN OF Pakis. 

In the comedy, Mr. Farren was greeted with 
great enthusiasin : his first words, as Six Simon 
Slack, were warmly recognized by the audience. 
His being ‘‘ perplexed with love and daw,’’ and 
* under existing circumstances,’’ his voting 
“ lawyers a bore,?? were so many happy hits. 
The piece, which is. a right summer comedy, 
was well acted by the original cast of cha- 
racters, and received throughout with great 
applause. We shall never tire in seeing Farren’s 
Sir Simon : it is perfectly original, and new to 
our stage, and as good, in its way, as the more 
celebrated Paul Pry. After the comedy, was 
a new ** Military Ballet,’ entitled the ‘‘ Fe- 


male Sentinel ;” but, for want of proper disci- 
pline, the dancers bad nearly smarted under the 
critical lasb of the galleries. A dance by Mrs. 
Bedford and Mr. Gilbert was, however, very 
spirited ; and another by two pretty children, to 
a popular air, was much applauded. The piece 
narrowly escaped damnation, and has, we per- 
ceive, since been withdrawn, The second 
novelty was a one act comic piece, entitled, 
Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. The scene 
is luid in a London lodging-house, where a 
Captain Postlethwaite (Vining) occupies the 
first floor. The Captain is in love with a beau- 
tiful widow, Mrs. Greville (Miss F. H. Kelly), 
who capriciously confines him to his room 
for a fortnight, on promise of her hand,. Play- 
ing the hermit is not the military man’s propen- 
sity, and consequently kindles the curiosity of 
his landlady, Mrs’ Prattle (Mrs. Glover), who 
sets about discovering the Captain’s secret from 
his servant Trusty (Webster), who is proof to 
all her suspicious inquiries. Mrs. Grevit/e now 
calls upon the Captain to try his observance of 
her injunction, when her brother, Colonel Stan- 
more (Brindal), her lover’s friend, coming to 
see him, the lady is concealed in an adjoining 
‘* book-room.”? ‘The Colonel has just -eloped 
with and married Maria (Mrs, Ashton), a lady 
of fortune ; they are followed, and Stanmore is 
challenged by one of the lady’s friends’ “He 
intreats the assistance of the Captaim, whe ‘con- 
sents to the bride being lodged in his drawing- 
room. Mrs. Prattle’s suspicion now tises into 
choler, and to elude her, Maria is also popped 
into the ‘‘ book-room,’’ the widow having» pre- 
viously quitted it by another door. The Colonef 
and the Captain now go out to settle the affair 
of honour, leaving the challenge on the table; 
in the meantime, Mrs. Greville calls, suspects 
the Captain’s fidelity, and is.even confirmed in 
her suspicions by the prattling landlady. The 
servant, too, by unfortunate blunders, makes 
the matter worse, by reading the challenge 
which his master’s friend had left there, charg- 
ing him with seduction. At this unlucky mo- 
ment, the bride appears from the ‘* book-room,’” 
a sherp scene ensues, at the termination of 
which, the Captain and Colonel return, and the 
denouement follows. 

The piece is written by Mr. Poole, and is 
one of those little home comedies which are 
peculiar to this theatre ; the success of which 
depends more upon the actors than the author. 
The characters were all well filled. Vining, as 
the Captuin, played with spirit; Miss F. H. 
Kelly, asthe young widow, looked and acted in 
her best manner; arid Mrs. Ashton, from the 
Bath Theatre, was very interesting as Maria. 
Mrs. Glover had a part allotted to her which 
was far beneath her comic talents—a sort of 
Mrs Subtie in a lodging house; but she made 
the best of it. Webster, as Trusty, was rather 
too loud and forward for this theatre, or his 
master’s interests. He is a promising actor, 
very much in Harley’s style, which made a 
waggish friend of ours call him a Harleian 
Tract. The author has pressed too many cir- 
cumstantial explanations into one act; and one 
great fault of the piece is, that we see its ter- 
mination at the opening, all the fun turning 
upon mere eqguivogue. The whole was received 
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with loud applause—indeed, very loud even for 
a first night. The boxes were numerously and 
genteelly filled; but the occupants of the pit 
were few and far between. 

John of Paris followed, in which Mrs. H. 
Corri, from the Dublin Theatre, appeared as 
the Princess of Navarre. She is a fine-looking 
young lady, with a promising voice. 

Tuesday, June 16.—BaRBER OF SEVILLE—FEMALE SEN- 
TineL—Lopoincs FoR SINGLE GENTLEMEN—GREEN-EYED 
MONSTER. 

In the opera, a Miss Melton, pupil of T. 
Rovedino, appeared as Rosina, with decided 
success. 

Wednesday, June 17.—Curk ror THE Heart-Ache— 
— SENTINEL—LODGINGs FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN— 

NA. 


Thursday, June 18.—Lopcincs For SincLE GenTLE- 
MEN—CLANDESTINE ManpiaGE—BarBEr OF SEVILLE. 


VAUXHALL. 

Tue Gardens were better attended on Monday 
than on any previous night of the season, when 
La Cenerentola was produced with great ec/at. 
The engagement of the Italian performers will 
terminate with their twelfth night. The Water- 
loo Féte took place last night. 


MASQUERADE. 

Cuartss Heidegger Wricnt, as, we must 
call him, will be the death of us. We are 
beginning to make old bones already—for three 
Masquerades in little more than a month, besides 
our dramatic attendances, are almost too much 
for us; for we are not saplings in the pleasant 
forests of this great town. But we are getting 
to Windsor or Epping ; so turn we back to Drury 
Lane Theatre on Monday last, where was a 
very splendid affair, as far as the providers were 
concerned. 

All the amusements promised in the long bill 
-—to be seen on every wall for the previous fort- 
night— were given the otber evening, so that 
we need not recapitulate them. But the deco- 
ration of the theatre itself was indeed superb, 
and well managed by that prince of pantomime, 
Mr. W. Barrymore. The pit was floored over, 
and made level with the stage, the entrance 
being through the dress circle of boxes, by a 
broad stair descent. The dress and first circles 
were open for the occasional retirement of the 
Masqueraders, and each of theelegant gilt pillars 
was decorated with a profuse douguet fastened 
with broad ribands. Over the entrance was a 
splendid star of illumination lamps. The upper 
circle and the lower gallery were reserved for 
company to view the entertainment, as were 
the several private boxes, most of which were 
occupied. ‘The audience part was lit with wax 
and gas, as usual, and on the painted drapery of 
the proscenium, blazed G. JV. R. in lamps. 
The full extent of the stage was thrown open, 
and terminated by a magnificent temple scene, 
we think painted by Marinari, for the Chinese 
Sorcerer, being a gorgeous display of silver 
shaded cut-out columns, and a rich distance 
flat. Within this temple were stationed an or- 
chestra, and here also were given the Concert 
and Fantoccini. The wings were removed from 
the sides, and from the grooves were suspended 
large branches of evergreens, intermixed with 
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painted wood scenery; the flat, or scene — 
the wall, consisted of scenery from the Pano- 
ramic Views on the Rhine, by Stanfield, before 
which were rustic palisades, &c. Such was the 
disposition of the two sides, with here and 
there a hut or cottage; the only wingsjof the 
sort of side proscenia, if we may so term them, 
being the wine-houses, of characteristic forms, 
the interiors of which were even correctly set 
with scenery. The only drop below the pro- 
scenium curtain was the very fine pierced forest 
limbs, which every frequenter of Drury Lane 
Theatre must recollect. The first disposition 
to any thing like revel or rout that we saw, was 
on the descent of an immense painted balloon, 
filled with bon bons,—bundreds of the company 
scrambling for the contents, or a fragment of 
the gaudy vehicle. 

In the Rotunda of the Theatre was a mili- 
tary band, and the gallery above was decorated 
with banners, trophies, &c. among which 
were many of the gorgeous emblems and pro- 
perties introduced in the last new spectacle of 
Thierna-na-Oge, as well as a few of those 
from Masaniello. The marine decorations of 
the former piece were very beautiful, as corals, 
shells, and other Neptunian trophies: some of 
these were admirably executed, and their dis- 
posal here reflects the highest credit on the 
taste of Mr. Barrymore. Even the handsome 
porphyry pillars were entwined with garlands of 
flowers, &c. 

The Saloon, the finest room of the kind in 
London, was set out with two long and two 
cross tables for supper, the entrance being by 
the grand centre door; the two ends, or corridors, 
serving as store or sideboard rooms. The supper 
was elegant and plentiful, with scores of raised 
decorations. ‘All we partook of was excellent, 
and we are rather nice about supper; the wine 
flowed abundantly, from sparkling and creaming 
Champagne to humble Port and Sherry; all was 
good bumour and gaiety—alike gratifying to 
revel-masters and guests. 

Among the dressed characters which deserve 
mention, were an African and his two sons, in 
admirable costume; a company of May-day 
Sweeps; several Midshipmen, ‘‘ characters re- 
versed;’? Swiss Girls; Caspar and Zamiel; 
Dusty Bob and African Sal; Master Chikini, 
who danced well as a Yorkshire clump; Officers 
of the Guards; besides the characters particu- 
larized in our last. Some of these were pro- 
fessionally filled, and, occasionally, the group 
was enlivened by a well dressed character from 
the green-room ; one of them—a full suit of 
plate armour, cap-a-pie, was remarkably splen- 
did. In short, Wright and Barrymore were 
incessant in their attentions to the gratification 
of the company. A band of musi¢ in the first 
circle of boxes was, however, inefficient ; and 
we wished for a little of Puff’s “soft music” 
at supper. Some of the associations were very 
ludicrous—as a party of sweeps seated in one 
of the dress boxes, and a knot of five or six poor 
wights, in tatters and patches, sitting down 
to Champagne, lobster, salad, and French 
pastry. 

From the opening to the close of the theatre, 
an immense crowd was . collected round the 
entrance-doors, who hailed each masquerader 
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as he arrived: had their attentions ended here, 
all would have been well enough; but the 
: “‘ greasy rogues”? should not have added bru- 
the — tality to impertinence. 
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ne MINOR THEATRES. 
m, We perceive by: a long paragraph printed in 
ms, — re¢, in the Surrey bills, that a violent warfare 


has sprung up between that and the Cobourg 
ro- | Theatre. The bone of contention is the in- 
est fringement of the copyright of Black-eyed 
‘ne Susan ; the people at the Cobourg having got 
ion the start of their neighbour by a week, as the 
vas Surrey manager announced the piece a month 
previous, The paragraph to which we allude 
is very cutting; but we hope no more blood 
of — will be spilt about the matter than has been 
used for printing this piece of stage thunder. 
ili- What has become of the promised adaptation of 
ted Vidocq’s Adventures at the Cobourg? There 
ich — is an actor on the other side of the Thames, 
who would shine as the French Police-man. 





“ The Pilot has been withdrawn at the Surrey, 

se and the Vampire and an interesting melo-drama 

of — substituted for it. Black-eyed Susan is likely 

ls, to prove a lasting favourite. 

of At the Cubourg, little or nothing has been 

is- produced this week in the way of novelty. 

he At Astley’s, the Buttle of Waterloo has been 

ne celebrated all the week with the usual ecld¢: 

of why not make a Theatrical Calendar, and com- 
memorate on the stage every great and glorious 

in action in our history, on its anniversary? Ma- 

vO saniello has likewise been revived here, but 

by the Cunadian Indians have been sent to the back 

rs, settlements. 

er 

ed PROVINCIAL. 

at, Windsor.— Mr. Penrey opened this Theatre 

ne for the Riace-week, on Monday, with an excel- 


ng lent company, selected by Mr. Turnour, of 
as Covent Garden, and Stage Manager at Windsor. 
to The principal performers engaged are, Messrs. 
Chaplin, Strickland, Dodd, Atwood, Miss 
ve Brothers (late of Drury Lane Theatre), Miss 
in Jordan, Mrs. Strickland, and Miss A. Gliddon. 


ay Mr. Kean.—The Dublin papers state the ru- 
e- mour of the decease of Mr. Kean was generally 
1; prevalent there on Sunday last. The report, the 
ui, ‘* Morning Register’? says, was, that Mr. 
rs Kean, after completing his engagement in 
u- Glasgow, had repaired to his residence at the 
O- Isle of Bute, where, shortly after his arrival, 
up he experienced an attack of gout, which ter- 
m minated his mortal career. 

of A subsequent account states—‘“‘ We are gra- 
n= tified to learn, that the rumour of the decease 
re of Mr. Kean, so generally prevalent on Sunday, 
on is unfounded, as a letter was received in town 


st from Mr. Kean yesterday morning, which had 
id been written on Saturday last.””»— Dubin Morn- 
ae ing Register of Tuesday. 


‘> VARIETIES. 
or Sontag and Malibran.—The Atheneum, one 
mn of the best papers for musical criticism, gives 


sh the following characteristic anecdote :—The 

Directors of the Philharmonic Society, a short 
e, time since, being desirous of the powerful and 
ne attractive assistance of Mlle. Sontag, requested 
to know upon what terms she would sing at one 
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of the concerts; her demand was twenty-five 
guineas, which they found either beyond their 
means or liberality, and declined the engage- 
ment. The lady, however, in a very handsome 
and obliging manner, wrote to. them before 
the Eighth Concert, to say that the pleasure 
of singing to so superior an orchestra as the 
Philharmonic, and in a Society of so excellent 
a nature, would be to her a sufficient reward, 
and that she would willingly perform without 
any pecuniary remuneration! The other star 
of the present day, Madame Malibran Garcia, 
hearing of this occurrence, would not be out- 
done in spirit and generosity, but very kindly 
proffered Aer gratuitous performance ; and thus 
these deservedly admired vocalists did themselves 
and the Society honour. 

Critical Budl.—A morning paper, in describ- 
ing the Ballet produced at the Haymarket on 
Monday, says, a pas seul was danced by two 
children. 

The closing of Covent Garden Theatre, on 
Thursday, was, in parliamentary language, “an 
untoward event ;’? but we are: neither surprised 
at this, nor at the empty boxes at all the thea- 
tres. The Italian Opera House. is open morn- 
ing, noon, and night; there are morning and 
evening Concerts, Lectures, d&c. at the Argyll 
Rooms ; besides Benefit Concerts at the man- 
sions of persons of rank; and the French Plays 
at the English Opera House. Goldsmith la- 
ments that the rich have not appetites propor- 
tioned to their fortunes, and we only regret 
that they cannot be omnipresent, 

A sometime celebrated Harlequin is now 
exhibiting a Panorama of the Greek War, 
at the Rotunda, Great Surrey-street, Black- 
friars, which is really worth seeing. The 
enterprising proprietor has likewise in prepara- 
tion a variety of novel performances, of Parisian 


origin. 

The late Trial.—The trial, Kemble v. Farren, 
in the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, 
excited considerable interest in the theatrical 
world, where matters are usually settled by their 
own laws, and within their own walls. As the 
report has appeared in every newspaper, we 
shall only select a few facts stated in evidence, 

Mr. W. Farren’s salary at Covent Garden was 
3/. 6s. 8d. a night, or a forfeit of 1000/. Mr. 
Fawcett’s salary, as stage-manager, is 200/. per 
annum. Mr. Kean has an engagement at Co- 
vent Garden for the ensuing season. Mr. Far- 
ren receives 5/. per night at Drury Lane. Mr. 
Morton is reader of new plays, &c. at Covent 
Garden, and writes “ puffs in the play-bills, 
stating how an actor or piece has been received 
(laughter); the manager regulates the size of 
the type, and Mr. Morton underlines the manu- 
script for the puffs.” Mr. Blanchard has been 
at Covent Garden 29 years. The season has 
not been so good as last year: and this was, by 
some witnesses, attributed to Mr. Farren’s ab- 
sence, as they were not able to play the School 
Sor Scandal at Covent Garden. Now, we should 
like to know when the School for Scandal last 
filled Covent Garden Theatre (benefits ex- 
cepted), excellently as it might be acted. When 
we last saw this play, the house was about half 
filled, and the wit echoed through the empty 
box-circle ; yet this is one of the alleged dis- 
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abilities which have made the season unprofit- 
able. But of full houses, there are judges out 
of as well as in court. 

Drury Lane Theatre will close this evening 
for the season. Itis rather odd, that a Winter 
theatre should close for the benefit of Spring, at 
Midsummer. 

Street music is on the march. The other 
day, at Ascot, some glee-singers received two 
sovereigns for singing before the Royal Stand. 
Apropos, the good people of Wiemar are en- 
thusiastic lovers of music. Every householder 
of any importance subscribes an annual sum to 
a band of musicians, who go round in long 
cloaks to each house, singing fugas and canons, 
unaccompanied by instruments, in the most 
beautiful and correct style imaginable, some- 
thing in the manner of the Tyrolese minstrels. 
We wish similar bands were more common in 
London, for they would remove our dead weight. 
Yet, every Christmas, some half-dozen sapient 
folks busy themselves with writing letters to the 
newspapers, complaining of the nuisance of the 
Waits. Probably they are all people who cannot 
go to bed Without a pan of coals. 

Acting and Singing.—The success of Ma- 
dame Pasta; in her famous scene of the Medea, 
is a powerful testimony that the accompaniment 
of suitable action and the scenic atcessari¢s 
with the voice, is of infinite use, and that the 
bare music is insufficient for success; for it has 
been repeated by Madame Pasta in many pro- 
vincial towns, and inconrert-rooms, without any 
considerable effect. All whe remember Incle- 
don’s Storm, will likewise acknowledge the jus- 
tice of these observations: His characteristic 
dress and attitudes, anil the sea, in the distance, 
were fine accessaries; whilst: in a concert. 
room the song’ was comparatively ineffective. 
Our singers are beginning ta discover this 
fact. Miss Paton’s Rebecca combines fine act- 
ing with’singing; and Braham, in Love and 
Wrinkles, ‘and Masaniello, acts forcibly ; and 
Mr. Wood, of whom we once despaired, is mak- 
ing great strides as an actor as well as a singer. 
Sinclair’s acting can hardly be tolerated, for he 
has made less progress than any other vocalist of 
his day. 

At the Duchess of St. Albans’ Féte, at Holly 
Lodge, on Tuesday, there was an Italian Con- 
cert ; a Spanish company, in rich costume, sing- 
ing national airs, and accompanying themselves 
on the guitar; the Bolero, Tantarella, and a 
quadrille, from Masaniello, by six of the Italian 
Opera corps; English singing, by Miss Stephens, 
Miss Wilkinson, &c.; the Tyrolese Minstrels ; 
and a company from Covent Garden Theatre, 
in the costume of Morris Dancers. The gar- 
dens were natural and artificial, and were illu- 
minated by variegated lamps, in imitation of the 
flowers and fruit of the garden of the Hespe- 
rides. 

Miss Melton’s debdé at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, on Tuesday, was very successful. 

English Opera House.—The season of the 
French plays concluded last night. Tue En- 
glish company meet to-day, and the regular 
season will commence on Monday week. The 
gentléman who appeared as Don Cesar, at 
the Printers’ Benefit at Covent Garden, is 
engaged here. ' 


Mr. T. Hudson and Mr. Wild gave their 
entertainment on Tuesday, at the Mermaid 
Tavern, Hackney, with extraordinary success, 

The Colosseum.—-The Panorama of London; | 
in this gigantic building, will, we are credibly | 
informed, be completed in a fortnight. Since |—— 
it was opened to the public, the receipts for) We 
admission have been very considerable, though |—— 
not sufficient to ~arrant: the Committee of cre- | 
ditors {in whose hands the property now is) to | 
proceed with the other part of the-design. Mr. 
Horner, the inventor, is a man of taste and 
talent; but, like many: other clever men, his 
imagination got’ the better of his judgment, 
and he seldom finished what he began. Thus, 
his original intention was a splendid panoramic 
view of London; but he soon added pleasure- 
grounds, conservatories, and éven commenced 
whole suites of rooms for various entertain. 
ments, so that the plan increased as fast as 
London itself, Indeed, had the whole of Re- 
gent’s Park been at his disposal, he would soon 
have laid it out. We regret his failure, although 
the blame cannot be laid to the public. Arn 
attempt of a similar nature was made ‘in Paris 
about the year 1769, when a splendid edifice 
called Le Colisée, was erected in the Champs | 
Elysées, to give fétes in honour of the marriage 
of the Dauphin (Louis XVI). Here were 
dances, hydraulics, pyrotechnics, and other per- 
formances, similar to those of Vauxhall in 
England; and the building was called Le 
Colisée, from ‘its being after the plan of the 
Coliseum at Rome! The contractors: failed; 
but the French Government assisted them; and 
the building was opened, in an unfinished state, 
inthe year 17%4.~ There were grand saloons, 
a rotunda, and circular galleries. The diameter 
of the grand saloon was 78 feet, and its height 
80; adjoining were apartments decorated with 
trellis-work, galleries skirted with shops, and 
four cafés. In the eentre of another room 
called Le Cirque, was a large basin of water, 
with fountains, &c,; beyond which fireworks 
were discharged, The outside of the edifice 
was completely covered with green trellis-work, 
the gardens were well laid out, and the entire 
space occupied by the buildings, courts, and 
gardens, wes about 16 acres. The expense of 
the whole was 2,676,000 livres, or nearly two 
millions and a half English, There were. like- 
wise prize exhibitions of pictures here, which 
were very popular. In 1778, the edifice re- 
quired repairs, but the creditors were opposed 
to it, and the Colisée was closed for ever: 
two years afterwards the whole was pulled 
down, and streets built upon the ground. 
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